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only as regulated by them. There are forms in Pali
which may almost be called Vedic, as being no longer
allowed for ordinary Sanskrit by Pa7?ini, nor tolerated
in the later Prakrits. This shows that the Pali of the
Tipifaka1 has an historical foundation, but, as we know
it, it has been reduced to strict grammatical regularity.
The language spoken by Asoka was certainly not that
of the Tipitfaka which his son Mahinda is supposed to
have taken to Ceylon. In order to account for the
grammatical uniformity of the language, both of the
Buddhist and the ffaina Canons, we must. I think, place
their final edition later than the date of the earliest
Pali and Prakrit grammarians. Kalidasa wrote his
plays in the fear of Vararu&i quite as much as of
Pawni, and to the present day2 plays are written in
Sanskrit and Prakrit, in which it is as difficult to detect
a grammatical blunder as in the works of the great
classical poets. It is very significant also, that these
so-called grammatical Prakrits are not used for ancient
historical in scriptions.

Uiig-rammatical Pr^lrrits.    Asolra's Inscriptions.

Quito different from these grammatical Prakrits arc
the dialects employed in the inscriptions of Asoka and
in some later inscriptions, extending in the North to
the first century A.B., in the West to the second.
These inscriptions are not written, according to the
rules of grammarians, but look like mo.ro or less suc-
cessful attempts at representing, for the first time,
the vernaculars, such as they were spoken at the time,

1  See Muir, Sanskrit Te.yf$, ii. p. 72.

2  I have juat received a play called the Btlrnavatain, by Ambikd-
dattavy&s% irreproachable in language ami metro.